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The Social Problems Group Idea 



It is agreed among social workers that enough reliable 
information about our social conditions has been amassed 
to stir all thoughtful citizens, were the facts but gen- 
erally known. It is likewise agreed that enough lines 
of solution have been proposed to' make effective war on 
the forces of greed, lust, and death, were those solutions 
but widely and earnestly attempted. It is an immediate 
necessity, therefore, to get the ear of all right-minded 
men and to direct their attention to the naked facts of 
our social conditions till they be stirred to intelligent and 
persistent action. The Social Problems Group Idea is 
aimed at this necessity. It embraces a definite and tested 
plan for the constructive study of American Social Ques- 
tions from the popular point of view. It connotes the 
wide spreading of reliable facts, the grip of those facts 
upon the social conscience, and intelligent action in clean- 
ing up bad conditions. It is in brief, this — ^that a group 
of men meet regularly from time to time to consider the 
salient facts of our leading social problems; that they 
candidly discuss those facts and the proposed solutions, 
and that they take individual or united action toward 
solving the problems acute in their community. The 
plan is adaptable to widely different types of mind and 
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to men of all schools in political, social, or religious faith. 
A group can be formed anywhere without formalities, 
through the mutual desire of a few men, the choice of a 
leader, and agreement as to time and place of meeting. 

An account of the original Group which was formed 
at Madison, Wisconsin, in the fall of 1906 will be found 
in an article in Charities and the Commons for October 
17, 1908. A reprint of that article, which tells how to 
prepare for and conduct the meetings and touches upon 
the duties of the leader can be secured from the address 
given below for ten cents post paid. 

In view of the fact that the original group met in a 
Christian church, the question of the reality and extent 
of the contribution made by the teaching of Jesus to the 
solution of each problem was considered. Those who 
desire to study the problems from this point of view are 
referred to "Christianity and the Social Crisis" by Walter 
Rauschenbush, Macmillan, New York, 1907, $1.50; to 
"Jesus Christ and the Social Question" by F. G. Peabody, 
Macmillan, New York, $1.50 (fifty cent edition Grosset 
and Dunlap, New York) ; to "The Social Significance of 
the Teachings of Jesus" by J. W. Jenks, International 
Committee, Y. M. C. A., 1906, 75c. and the books to 
which they refer. 

Parallel studies upon eleven problems will appear in 
the following order during the present winter as rapidly 
as the exigencies of editing and printing will perrtiit : 

1. The Liquor Problem. 

2. The Negro Problem. 

3. Immigration. 

4. The Labor Problem. 
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6. Poverty. 

6. Excessive and Concentrated Wealth. 

7. The Divorce Problem. 

8. The Problem of Clean Municipal Government. 

9. The Boy Problem. 

10. The Increase of Crime and the Administration of 

Criminal Justice. 

11. The Treatment of the Criminal. 

These studies can be secured at ten cents apiece or one 
dollar for the series of eleven including a reprint of the 
Charities article. One hundred copies of any study (ex- 
cept the Labor Problem, for which no reduction can be 
made), or ten sets of the entire series will be sold at nine 
dollars. All orders for these studies and communica- 
tions in regard to the Social Problems Group Idea should 
be addressed to R. H. Edwards, 237 Langdon St., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Orders should be accompanied by cash. 

Suggestions for Use 

The use of this study upon Immigration is in no way 
confined to Social Problems Groups. 

1. It may also be used for personal study. References 
to concise statements of fact in readable form are given 
for those who desire a brief but orderly survey of the 
problem. Those who desire more scientific matter will 
find it under references marked with a *. 

2. Interesting questions for club, high school, and col- 
legiate debates will be found in taking up the compara- 
tive effectiveness of proposed solutions. 
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3. A survey course of instruction in American Social 
Conditions adaptable to varied institutions can be based 
on the material here furnished together with like ma- 
terial upon other problems appearing in parallel form. 

4. It is especially adaptable to use in civic organiza- 
tions, social settlement clubs, betterment leagues, labor 
unions, Y. M. C. A. classes, granges, men's clubs in 
churches, business men's associations, and men's clubs in 
general, where the basis for a constructive study of the 
problem is desired. For such organizations and for 
Social Problems Groups the following order of subjects 
by meetings is suggested, on the supposition that rapidity 
of treatment is desired, and that as many as eight or more 
problems be treated in the course of a winter. 

First meeting, topic 1. Second meeting, topics 2 and 
3. Third meeting, topics 4 and 5. Fifth meeting, topic 
6. Sixth meeting, proposed solutions 1 and 2. Seventh 
meeting, proposed solutions 3 and 4. 

Many groups will prefer to make a more thorough 
consideration of the problem which is of course highly 
desirable. Several months might well be spent upon it. 



f * 



The Immigration Problem 



American Immigration has become the greatest move- 
ment of population known in history. Approximately 
twenty-six millions of people have landed on American 
shores since 1820. The insignificant groups of Anglo- 
Saxons who came in the early decades of the last century- 
have been steadily followed by larger and larger com- 
panies of varied stock, until each recent year, save one, 
has brought a horde of more than a million. The num- 
ber arriving annually doubled between 1870 and 1905 
when it totalled 1,026,499. In 1906 there came 1,100,735 ; 
in 1907, 1,285,349; and in 1908 782,870. Almost six 
million out of the twenty-six have arrived in the last six 
years. 

A depression in American industrial conditions appears 
to be the only factor capable of largely decreasing the vol- 
ume. The falling off in the numbers for the fiscal year 
1908, the period covering the recent financial depression, 
illustrates the sensitiveness of immigration in general to 
changes in economic conditions. This is especially em- 
phasized by the report of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration for 1908 which shows for the first time the 
number of aliens who emigrated from the United States 
which was 395,073, and also the net immigration which 
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was only 209,867, as against 1,007,163, the estimated net 
immigration for 1907. A continuous increase is to be 
expected, however, under stable economic conditions and 
with the present amount of governmental regulation. 

Americans, for the most part, fail to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this silent invasion by a conglomerate alien 
multitude, despite the fact that it adds more to the popu- 
lation annually than the number of children born to native 
parents. The foreign born in America, with their chil- 
dren, are now estimated to be one-third of our total popu- 
lation, and, eliminating negroes, nearly one-half of our 
total white population. 

More striking than the extent of recent immigration, 
however, is its character. The English, Irish, Scandi- 
navians, and Germans have been rapidly displaced until 
the preponderance of arrivals is now Italian, Hungarian, 
and Russian, the latter being largely Jewish. North 
Europe has been supplanted by South and Southeast 
Europe. The Italians are illiterate up to forty-three per 
cent, the Hungarians to twenty-four per cent, and the 
Russians to twenty-five per cent. Of all comers in 1905 
twenty-six per cent were illiterate and eighty per cent un- 
skilled. These figures indicate roughly the degree of un- 
susceptibility to American standards and ideals. 

The present regulation is chiefly directed at the exclu- 
sion of undesirable classes. Among these are included 
idiots and insane, epileptics, paupers, those afflicted with 
loathsome or contagious diseases, convicts, prostitutes, 
anarchists, persons likely to become a public charge, and 
contract laborers. Chinese laborers are also excluded. 
A considerable number of paupers and criminals still suc- 
ceed, however, in gaining admission. 
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Ellis Island, at the port of New York, receives nearly 
four-fifths of the incoming aliens. Here the most thor- 
ough provision has been made for receiving, inspecting, 
and examining the great throngs which pour out of the 
steerage. Under the eye of trained officers pass twenty- 
five hundred people or more, on the average, daily, a 
motley procession. 

Some come in quest of political or religious liberty, as 
the Russian Jews and the Armenians, but the vast ma- 
jority come with the sole desire to improve their economic 
condition. With backgrounds of ancestral poverty, op- 
pressive taxes, compulsory army service, famished soil, 
or pitiable wages, there is little in the European peasant's 
life to hold him from the alluring call of America. Fur- 
thermore the economic advantages here in abundant work, 
high wages, and great fertile stretches of soil are painted 
in fanciful colors by aggressive steamship agents. Sharp 
competition has greatly reduced the steerage rates, and 
agents are active far inland, where they work up mticb 
artificial emigration. They are at work in American im- 
migrant centers, as well, and greatly increase the assist- 
ance of new immigration through relatives and friends 
already here. Approximately one-half of the new immi- 
grants are helped by the old. 

The present distribution of these new comers is far 
from satisfactory, for they are almost entirely located in 
the northeast quarter of the United States, nearly seventy 
per cent being settled in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. The South and East Euro- 
peans lack the intelligence and hardihood of the northern 
peoples and are rarely distributed to the west and south. 
"Literally four-fifths of all our foreign-born citizens now 
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abide in the twelve principal cities of the country which- 
are mainly in the east." In these cities the foreign peo- 
ples congest in national colonies, each of which is largely 
segregated from the life of the surrounding community* 
There they live in unsanitary conditions, with a high death 
rate, and are preyed upon by remorseless economic forces. 
The unskilled eighty per cent of immigrants must accept 
what they can get in work and wages. This fact deter- 
mines the question of occupations, and puts into the hard- 
est manual labor, at the lowest wage, all except those who- 
come prepared for particular tasks. 

American labor conditions are profoundly affected by 
those who thus accept a wage which looks large to them 
but upon which no American working-man can decently 
subsist. Save where the immigrant joins the labor union 
and learns to insist on a higher wage he lowers the Ameri- 
can standard of wages and living. In this way the immi- 
grants have driven out their competitors from certain in- 
dustries, as the Jews in the clothing trade in New York, 
and the Slavs in the anthracite coal mines. The padrone 
and sweating systems flourish among them and they help 
to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

Assimilation in the twentieth century is a very different 
matter from assimilation in the nineteenth. In many 
ways the new immigration is as bad as the old was good. 
The North Europeans were of types kindred to the native 
stock and presented ready possibilities for physical amal- 
gamation and community of public interest. But it be- 
comes a problem of the first order to assimilate South' 
Italians, Poles, Croatians, Huns, Lithuanians, Servians, 
Slovenians, and the like, who herd together densely, wha 
work at starvation wages, who have no interest in Ameri- 
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can institutions, and who are highly illiterate, even in 
their native tongues. 

Democracy depends upon a high level of intelligent cit- 
izenship, but the mass of recent immigrants lower that 
level by the ease with which they succomb to political cor- 
ruption and industrial despotism. The political boss and 
his lieutenants represent American government to great 
masses of immigrant people, and the distorted view which 
they get has become a grave peril to our institutions. 

Beneath our governmental democracy there seems to 
exist an increasing stratification of society into rich and 
poor, educated and ignorant, powerful and weak. The 
immigrants increase the number of the poor, the ignorant, 
and the weak. Many signs indicate that we have already- 
reached a state of glut and that further accessions at the 
present rate can not be taken into a constituent part in 
American life. Stratification may become, indeed, an 
American substitute for the relationship of dominant and 
dependent races, so frequent in Europe, and colonization 
a substitute for the division of territory between victor- 
ious and conquered peoples. 

Among proposals looking toward the solution of the 
problem extremists argue on the one hand for complete 
exclusion, and on the other for wide open doors. Gen- 
eral agreement, however, appears to exist upon the need 
for closer restriction. To reduce the number of the de- 
pendent and delinquent, to safeguard the integrity of 
American character, to deprive the unscrupulous poli- 
tician of a source of great power, and to improve the 
character of those who come, requires a highly compre- 
hensive and intelligent handling of the situation. To this 
end the National Immigration Commission is under ap- 
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pointment by the President, with the approval of Con- 
gress. 

The control of emigration and inspection at European 
ports of departure has been urged but meets objection on 
the ground of the multiplication of officials, and the dupli- 
cation of labor without increased efficiency. The abler 
detection of fraudulent practices on the part of steam- 
ship agencies, and increased responsibility for the acts of 
their agents by the companies are imperatively necessary. 
The application of a searching test to eliminate those of 
poor physique has more than once been urged by the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration. The rigid applica- 
tion of this test would eliminate a large number who are 
. unable to do the requisite amount of work or to with- 
stand disease. The illiteracy test seems likely to be 
adopted in some form in the future, for it would work 
little hardship to northern peoples and "would exclude 
one-half of the South Italians, one-third to two-fifths of 
the several Slav races, and one-seventh of the Russian 
Jews, altogether one-fifth or one-fourth of the total im- 
migration.'' Such a result, however, could be only tem- 
porary. The stimulation of elementary education in 
southern Europe would inevitably result, as well as the 
selection of a higher quality of immigration in numbers 
not permanently reduced. 

The National Immigration Conference of 1905 passed a 
resolution "That the penalty of $100.00 now imposed on 
the steamship companies for bringing diseased persons to 
the United States be also imposed for bringing in any per- 
son excluded by law." It has been well argued that if in 
addition to this action the fine should be raised to $600.00 
the root of the evil would then be cut. The steamship 
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companies would be forced by self interest to aid rather 
than hinder the work of the bureau, and the hardships of 
deportation be practically stopped. 

Plans proposed for the distribution of immigrants, al- 
though successful in some instances, meet with serious 
difficulties when widely pushed. The immigrant is 
drawn to the city as against the country by the cash wage, 
tlie greater regularity of emplo)mient, the larger fellow- 
ship with those of his own nationality, and frequently by 
his unfitness for agricultural pursuits. Artificial distribu- 
tion, in order to be effective would have to overcome this 
natural gravitation. Furthermore a stream of new immi- 
'grants would take the place of those distributed, and the 
whole volume be increased by the economic opportunities 
thus opened. Before distribution will equalize itself the 
country must be made to exert a power no less attractive 
than the city, through the spread of information concern- 
ing opportunities in agriculture, through instruction in 
methods of farming, through fellowship in place of isola- 
tion, and the same increased economic opportunity neces- 
sary to turn the tide of native-bom from city to country. 

Beyond the immediate question of restriction and distri- 
bution looms the larger question of Americanization. In- 
telligent citizens must be made out of the vast multitude 
who will continue to come under any system of regula- 
tion. The agencies of Americanization are many and 
varied. Among them are the physical contacts of the 
streets, the public schools, newspapers, labor unions, polit- 
ical parties, and religious and educational institutions. 
All of these depend for their largest effectiveness upon 
fhe use of a common language. The newspaper, the labor 
union, and the varied range of immediate contacts influ- 
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ence the new comer directly, but the public school sows 
the seed of a truer Americanism in the mind of the child, 
which often bears fruit in the life of the parent as well. 
The Educational Alliance, a Hebrew institution in New 
York City, prepares immigrant children for the public 
schools and points the way, among others, to intelligent 
methods in the making of future citizens. 

Americanization cannot carry the immigrant stream 
higher than the levels of American life. And it is not 
always a levelling-up process. The immigrant often 
comes with many qualities which might be a contribution 
to the America of tomorrow were they not ruthlessly 
stamped out or filched away. Any ideal Americanization, 
to be effective, must embrace the improvement of all the 
conditions into which the immigrant is thrown. It can 
be secured only by the united power of those forces which 
fight industrial exploitation and political corruption, and 
which work for social betterment, industrial justice, civic 
reform, and religious uplift. 
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Reasons why they should be made more effective. 

*Hall, P. F. United States immigration laws, Act of Feb. 26, 
1885, and amendments (in his Immigration. 1906. p. 351- 
68). 

*United States Immigration and Naturalization Bureau. Im- 
migration laws and reerulations, July 1, 1907. Document 78, 
1908. These may be had free of charge by addressing Im- 
migration Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

*Whelpley, J. D. United States immigration laws and regulations 
(in his Problem of the immigrant. 1905. p. 82-142). 

Periodicals 

Hall, P. F. Present status of immigration restriction. Gunton, 
April 1900, V. 18, p. 305-10. 
The need of an educational test. 

:Httnt, Galliard. New citizenship law. North American Review, 
July 1907, V. 185, p. 530-39. 

A comprehensive article on the new law which went into effect 
July 1, 1907. 

Soaaiter, W. S. Immigration laws of 1907. Review of Reviews, 
April 1907, v. 35, p. 469-71. 

Principal value in codifying: laws relating to immlgrration, and in 
strenffiheningr previously existing: conditions. 

Sherwood, H. F. Silent keeper of the gate. Outlook, June 6, 
1908, V. 89, p. 289-96. 

The immigrration laws of the United States and how they influence 
the whole world. 

*Trenor, J. J. D. Proposals affecting immigration. Annals of 
the American Academy, July 1904, v. 24, p. 223-36. 
The proposed tests to regulate immigration. 

Ward, R. D. New immigration act. North American Review, 
July 1907, v. 185, p. 587-93. 
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b. EDis Island described 

Books 

Bmndenburg, Broughton. Through Ellis Island (in his Im- 
ported Americans. 1904. p. 215-27). 

Gro«€, H. B. Alien admission and restriction (in his Aliens or 
Americans. 1906. p. 53-84). 

Letting in and shutting out (in his Incoming Millions. 1906* 

p. 33-55). 

Stcincr, E. A. Ellis Island (in his On the trail of the immigrant, 
1906. p. 64-93). 

Periodicals 

Abbott, E. H. America's welcome to the immigrant. Outlook^ 
Oct. 4, 1902, V. 72. p. 256-64. 

A very good description of the different types one sees at Ellis 
Island. 

Brandenburg, Broughton. Underground immigration. Chari- 
ties, July 1, 1905, V. 14, p. 896-99. 

How the immigrants are smuggled and coached through Ellis Is- 
land. 

ElUs Island. Spectator. Outlook, March 25, 1905, v. 79. p. 
730L-32. 
The first requirement, a salute to the flaff. 

From an immigrant's logbook. Home Missionary, Jan.-Mar. 
1908, V. 81. See index for paging. 

Graphic description of steerage conditions. A record of personal 
experience. 

Gleason, A. H. The new Ellis Island. Charities and the Com- 
mons, Oct. 5, 1907, V. 19, p. 910-12. 
The new buildinirs and improvements. 

Henry, Arthur. Among the immigrants. Scribner, March 
1901, V. 29, p. 301-11. 
A picturesque description of the Court of Inquiry at Ellis Island. 

Hoyt, Eleanor. Ilomances of the new Americans. Every* 
body's. May 1903, v. 8, p. 387-99. 

Poole, Ernest. The men who are to vote. Everybodys', Oct. 
1906, V. 15, p. 435-44. 

Riis, J. A. In the gateway of nations. Century, March 1903, v. 
65, p. 674-82. 
A good description of the many nationalities who enter there. 

Sayles, M. B. Keepers of the gate. Outlook, Dec. 28, 1907, v. 
87, p. 913-23. 
The offlcei-s, treatment of passengei-s, and buildings. 
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3. Causes of immigration: hardships in Elurope, 
attractions in America 

Bookn 

Braun, Marcus. Immigration abuses. New York, Pearson Ad- 
vertising Oo. 1906. 50c. 

Report on the investii?ations of induced immWration made for the 
United States grovernment. Same material will be found in the re- 
port of the United States Commissloner-freneral of immigration for 
1903. p. 8t>-9t>. 

Commons, J. R. Nineteenth century additions (in his Races and 
immigrants in America, p. 63-106). Same material will be 
lound in Chautauquan, Jan. 1904, v. 38, p. 433-43. 

Grose, H. B. Alien advance (in his Aliens or Americantf. 1906. 
p. 17-47). 

— T — Invading army (in his Incoming millions. 1906. p. 21-32). 

/Holt, Hamilton. Life stories of undistinguished Americans. 
1/ New York, Pott, 1906. $1.50. 

Biographical testimony. Extremely interestingr. 

United States Statistics Bureau. (Commerce and Labor De- 
partment) Special consular report, v. 30, Emigration ta 
the United States. 1904. 

Periodicals 

Connolly, J. B. In the paths of immigration. Scribner, Nov. 
1902, V. 32, p. 513-27. 

Describes a party of Russian peasants going from their homes to 
Hamburg:, the examinations there, the sorrows of those who are 
turned back, and the joys of those who are allowed to come. ^ 

Duncan, Norman. A people from the East. Harper's Monthly, 
March 1903, v. 106, p. 553-62. 
Little anecdotes told by Syrians in New York City. 

.Gordon, W. E. Whence they come. World's Work, April 1903, 
^ V. 5, p. 3276^1. 

An investigation of that part of Russia from which a lartre number 
of Jews come to the United Stales. 

Hard, William. A song of the tower of Babel. World To-day, 
July 1907, V. 13, p. 720-23. 
A little story of South Chicago. 

Italian immigration to the United States. Charities and the 
1/ Commons, May 7, 1907, v. 12, p. 443-56. 

The conditions under which they live at home and here. 
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JarUon, Axel. Swedish emigrant's story. Independent, Jan. 8, 
1903, V. 55, p. 88-93. 
The reasons why he came. 

Lipman, M. C. Equality. World To-day, Jan. 1908, v. 14, p. 
52-53. 
A story of a Lithuanian. 

Mangano, Antonio. Effect of emigration upon Italy. Charities 
and the Commons, Feb. 1, 1908, v. 19, p. 1475-^6. 
The hard lives of the peasants and the reason. 

Maabrayne, L. E, Promised land. McClure, Nov. 1902, v. 20, 
p. 66-74. 

The imaarinary story of a Confirressman travelling? from London to 
New York and how his opinions chansred. 

Ogg, F. A. How immigration is stimulated. World To-day, 
April 1906, v. 10, p. 418-24. 

An article on the influence of the agents of the steamship com- 
panies. 

Secret aolicitation of immigration. Current Literature, Sept. 
1903, V. 35, p. 349-50. 

Ward, R. D. Immigration problem. Charities, Feb. 6, 1904, 
V. 12, p. 138-51. 
How the church and racial oppression stimulates immi^rration. 



4. Present distribution and occupation of immigrants 

Books 

Bemheimer. C. S. Russian Jew in the United States. Phila- 
delphia, Winston. 1905. $2. 

Studies of social conditions in New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
casro. 

*Claghom, K. H. Agricultural distribution of immigrants (in 
United States Industrial Commission, aborts. 1901, v. 15, 
/ p. 492-646). 



*Commona, J. R. Immigration and its economic effects (in 
United States Industrial Commission. Reports. 1901, v. 15, 
p. 293-743). 

Nineteenth century additions (in his Races and immi- 
grants in America. 1907. p. 63-159). 

- Trade unionism and labor problems. Ginn, 1905. $2. 
See chapters on Labor conditions in slausriiterinir and meat pack- 
in^r, P. 222-49; Sweating: system in the clothinsr trade, p. 316-35; 
Slavs in coal mininsr, p. 336-48. 
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Dc Forest, R. W. Tenement house problem. Macmillan, 1903. 
25c. 
> The conditions under which immierrants and their descendants 
are living in the srreat cities. 

Grose, H. B. Problem of distribution (in his Aliens or Amer- 
icana. 1906. p. 102-17). 

Immigrant distribution (in his Incominy millions. 1906. 

p. 50-81). 

»rd, Eliot, and others. Italians in America. New York, Buck, 
1905. $1.50. 

Thorougrh discussion of Italian immigrrants, grivingr their history, 
career, and their value as citizens. 

Riis, J. A. Battle with the slum. Macmillan, 1902. $2. 

A book of human interest firivingr a clear statement of slum condi- 
tions and efforts to better them. 

How the other half lives. Scribner, 1890. $1.25. 

The conditions under which the foreifirn population strugfirles for 
existence. 



jy^' 



v/w< 



Wame, F. J. Slav invasion and the mine workers. Lippincott, 
1904. $1. 
A study of the coal miners in Pennsylvania. 

oods, R. A, Livelihood (in his Americanos in process^ 1902. p. 
104-46). 

Periodicals 

Balch, E. G. Our Slavic fellow-citizens' present distribution. 
Charities and the Commons, June 1, 1907, v. 18, p. 259-j67. 
Reliable estimates with maps and tables. 
Benjamin, E. S. The Baron de Hirsch fund. Charities and the 
Commons, May 26, 1906, v. 16, p. 270-72. 
Used in aiding: Jewish immigrants. ' 

Brandenburg, Broughton. Stranger within the gates. Har- 
1/ per's Weekly, June 17, Aug. 5, 1905, v. 49, p. 868-70, 

1114-16. 

The reasons why they live in cities with a map showing the distri- 
bution. 

Claghom, K. H. Immigration in its relation to pauperism. 
Annals of ihe American Academy, July 1904, v. 24, p. 
185-205. 
Showing. that pauperism usually ends with the first generation. 
Dinwiddie, E. W. Some aspects of Italian housing and social 
conditions in Philadelphia. Charities, May 1904, v. 12, 
p. 490-93. 

Immigrant congestion in cities and its effects on moral and phys- 
ical life. 

Fleming. W. L. Immigration to the southern states. Political 
Science Quarterly, June 1905, v. 20, p. 276-97. 

The need for the immigrant, and the relations between him and 
the Negro. 
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Hewea, F, W. Where our immigrants settle. World's Work, 
Oct. 1903, V. 6, p. 4021-24. 
Diagrams showing- the distribution of foreifirners. 

Immigration to the South. World's Work, June 1907, v. 14, 
p. 8959-60. 

The pressing demand for more white labor on the farms and in the 
mills. 

Krauskopff, Joseph. Agriculture as preventive charity. Char- 
ities and the Commons, May 16, 1906, v. 16, p. 277-79. 

Urges that the funds used in supporting paupers in the cities be 
taken to send them into the rural dlstricjbs. 

Kellor, F. A. Immigrant woman. Atlantic, Sept. 1907, v. 100> 
p. 401-7. 

Their employment, means of obtaining work, conditions of work, 
and effect upon industry. 

Leucht, I. L. Opportunities in the South for the immigrant. 
Charities and the Commons, May 16, 1906, v. 16, p. 275-77. 
The distribution throughout the South. 

Mataon, C. H. Immigration problem: a new view. Outlook^ 
June 25, 1904, v. 77, p. 461-64. 

Why they should be sent to the country, and not allowed to con- 
gest the cities. 

Miller, C. H. Menace of crowded cities. World's Work, May 
1908, v. 14, p. 10268-72. 

The evils that have grown out of herding immigrants in con- 
gested tenements. 

Moorhead, F. G. Foreign invasion of the northwest. World's 
Work, March 1908, v. 15, p. 9992-97. 
The foreign laborer and his problems. 

Stella, Antonio. Tuberculosis and the Italians in the United 
States. Charities, May 7, 1904, v. 12, p. 486-89. 
How the indoor work of an outdoor people effects them. 

Ward, R. D. Agriculture distribution of immigrants. Popular- 
Science Monthly, Dec. 1904, v. 66, p. 166-75. 

The diflBculties in distribution, the relief in the cities and the ttn- 
encouraging results of the experiment. A 

Immigration and the South. Atlantic, Nov. 1905, v. 96: 

p. 611-17. 

The need of labor in the South should not be a cause for bringinr 
contract labor to this country. 

Where the immigrants are wanted. Nation, Jan. 5, 1905, v. 80, 
p. 6. 
The plans to attract them to the South and West. 

*Willcox, W. F. Distribution of immigrants. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, Aug. 1906, v. 20, p. 523-46. 

A technical and statistical account of the foreigners living In the 
cities. 
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5. Immigrants in Wisconsin 

Periodicals 

Curtis, W. A. Light fantastic in the central West. Century, 
Feb. 1907, v. 73, p. 570-79. 
Country dances of many nationalities in Wisconsin. 

Jensen, W. H, Wisconsin's Deutch-Amerikaner. Nation, 
March 14, 1901, v. 72, p. 222. 

Mashek, Nan. Bohemian farmers of Wisconsin. Charities. 
Dec. 3, 1904, v. 13, p. 211-14. 
Their settlement in Kewaunee county. 

Rich, A. W. Agriculture settlement of the Jews in Wisconsin. 
Charities and the Commons, May 16, 1906, v. 16, p. 272- 

74. 
A description of their settlement at Arpin. 

Wisconsin Historical Society Publications 

C=Wi8cmi8in Historical Collections. P=Proc6eding8 of the Society 
for the year itidicated 

Foreign immigration to Wisconsin. P. 1901, p. 137-43. 

Belgians. Belgians of Northeast Wisconsin. G. 13, p. 375-396. 

Bohemians. Our Bohemian population. P. 1901, p. 159-62. 

Cornish. Cornish in southwest Wisconsin. G. 14, p. 301-334. 

Icelanders. Icelanders on Washington Island. G. 14, p. 335-40. 

Germans. How Wisconsin came by its large German elemieat. 
G. 12, p. 299-334. 

Geographical origin of German immigration to Wisconsin. 
G. 14, p. 341-93. 

How Germans become Americans. P. 1897, p. 101-22. 
German-American press. P. 1898, p. 144-49. 
Influence of the Germans in Wisconsin. P. 1901, p. 144-47. 
Political activity of Wisconsin Germans, 1854-60. P. 1901, 
p. 190L-211. 

Norwegians. Norwegian settlements in America. P. 1898, p. 
150-67. 

Poles. Polanders in Wisconsin. P. 1901, p. 148-52. 

Polish people of Portage County. P. 1907, p. 259-88. 

Scotch. Scots in Wisconsin. P. 1901, p. 153-58. 
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^wics. The Swiss colony of New Glarus. C. 8, p. 411-39. 
Additional notes on New Glarus. C 8, p. 440-45. 
Planting of the Swiss colony at New Glarus. G. 12, p. 335- 
82. 

Diary of one of the original colonists of New Glarus. 1845. 
C. 15, p. 292-337. 

History of a great industry (cheese-making among the 
Wisconsin Swiss). P. 1898, p. 226-30. 



6. American assimilation of immigration 

BooVb 

•Commons, J. R. Amalgamation and assimilation (in his Races 
and immigrants in Ainerica.' 1907. p. 17-21, 198-238). 

Grose, H, B. Americanizing the aliens (in his Incoming millions. 
1906. p. 82-105). 

Immigration and the national character (in his Aliens or 

Americans. 1900. p. 233-62). 

Woods, R. A. A two edged sword (in his Americans in process. 
1902. p. 356-83). 

Periodicals 

Assimilating the adult immigrant. Outlook, Feb. 1, 1908, v. 
88, p. 244. 
The need of more ni^ht schools. 

Balch, E. G, Our Slavic fellow citizens. Charities and the 
Commons, Dec. 7, 1907, v. 19, p. 1162-74. 
A Question of assimilation. 

Bradley, A. A. To what extent does unrestricted immigration 
counteract the influence of our educational and charitable 
work? Charities, April 5, 1902, v. 8, p. 325^30. 

The substitution of one kind of man for another counteracts edu- 
cational effort. 

Buchanan, J, T. How to assimilate the foreign element in our 
population. Forum, Feb. 1902, v. 32, p. 686-94. 

By the direction of the adult into useful lines of industry, and 
education for all. 

Kasson, Herbert. French in America. Munsev, June 1906, 
V. 35, p. 360-73, 

Germans in America. Munsey, March 1906, v. 34,, 

p. 694-707. 

Irish in America. Munsey, April 1906, v. 35, p. 86-104. 
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Italians in America. Munsey, Oct. 1906, v. 36, p. 122-26>^ 

Jew in America. Munsey, Jan. 1906, v. 34, p. 381--95. 

Scandinavians in America. Munsey, Aug. 1906, v. 35, p. 

613-18. 

Sons of old Scotland in America. Munsey, Feb. 1906, v. 

34, p. 599-611. 

Each article in the above series tells of the history of emiffration 
from that country, what they have accomplished here, and the 
prominent men of each nationality. 

Claghom, K. H. Our immigrants and ourselves. Atlantic, Oct. 
1900, V. 86, p. 535-48. 

The fears our forefathers had when the first immifirrants came: 
our change of opinion; the probable disappearance of the present 
dread of immigration. 

Commons, J. R. Americanization by the labor unions. World 
To-day, Oct. 1903, v. 5, p. 1319-21. 

Through the labor union tt>e immi^ant learns his primary lesson 
in democracy, the basis of which is liberty and law. 

Falkner, R. R. Aspects of the immigration problem. Political 
Science Quarterly, March 1904, v. 19, p. 32-49. 
Showing what has been done and what can be done. 

Monaghan, J. C. Immigration problems. Catholic World, July 

1904, V. 79, p. 512-23. 

The German immigrrant and his aidin the upbuilding of the United 
States. 
Northland, L. G. Swedish-American. World To-day, Dec. 

1905, V. 9, p. 1293-97. 

What he has achieved in the new land. 

Speranza, G. C. How it feels to be a problem. Charities, Maj 
7, 1904, V. 12, p. 457-63. 

Ck>nsideration of certain causes which prevent or retard assimi* 
lation. 
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Proposed Lines of Solution 

1 . Rejection and closer restriction 

Books 

Jiinsworth, F, H, Burdens of recent immigration (Immigra- 
tion Restriction League bulletin, No. 40). 

Hall, P. F. Effect of the present laws and the need for further 
restriction (in his Immigration. 1906. p. 239^23). 

Lee, Joseph. Immigration (in Proceedings of National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, Philadelphia. 1906. p. 
279-85). 
Ouffht there to be a selection? 

Marshall, L. C. Race effects of immigration (in Proceedings 
of National Conference of Charities and Corrections, Phila- 
phia, 1906. p. 314-24). 
What the effects have been, and will be. 

Walker, F. A. Immigration and degradation (in his Discussions 
in economics and statistics. 1899. v. 2, p. 417-51). 

Periodicals 

Addams, Jane. Recent immigration: a field neglected by the 
scholar. Educational Review, March 1905, v. 29, p. 245-63. 
The danger to American traits and character. 

Chetwood, John. Argument for suspension. Arena, March 
1902, V. 27, p. 254-58. 

Attempts to prove that the European should be excluded as well 
as the Asiatic. 

Darlington, Thomas. Medico-economic aspect of the immi- 
gration problem. North American Review, Dec. 1906, 
V. 183, p. 1262-71. 

Shows why restriction should be enforced from a medical point of 
view. 

Emigration viewed from the other side. Review of Reviews, 
April 1906, v. 33, p. 491-92. 

Comments on an article in an Italian newspaper on the possiblity 
of increased immigrration . 

*Hall, P. F. Selection of immigration. Annals of the American 
Academy, July 1904, v. 24, p. 167-84. 

Why should the United States take upon itself the burden which 
properly belongs to the countries from whence they come? 

Hunter, Robert. Immigration the annihilator of our native-^ 
stock. Commons, April, 1904, v. 9, p. 114-17. 

Shows that if unrestricted immigrration is allowed, the American 
type will desrenerate. 
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Lodge, H, C. A million immigrants a year. 1. Efforts to restrict 
undesirable immigration. Century, Jan. 1904, v. 67, p. 
466-73. 

McLaughlin, Allan. Immigration and the public health. Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, Jan. 1904, v. 64, p. 232-38. 
Tells of the menace of immlirratlon to the public health. 

Social and political effects of immigration. Popular 

Science Monthly, Jan. 1905, v. 66, p. 243-55. 

The need of better laws. 

Ogg, F, A. New plan for immigrant inspection. Outlook, May 
5, 1906, V. 83, p. 33-36. 

Ross, E, A. Causes of race superiority. Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy, July 1901, v. 21, p. 67-89. 

Sargent, F. P. Need of closer inspection and greater restriction 
of immigrants. Century, Jan. 1904, v. 67, p. 470-73. 

Holds that sentiment should not govern us in dealing with the 
subject of immigration. 

Spcranzo, G. C. Immigration problem an international one. 
Charities, Sept. 2, 1905, v. 14, p. 1063-66. 

A study of the possibilities and methods for international co-oper- 
ation in meeting it. 

Ward, R.C. How shall we select our immigrants? Charities, 
July 8, 1905, V. 14, p. 907-12. 

Amendment of the laws and further additions to the excluded 
class. 

Immigration problem. Charities, Feb. 6, 1904, v. 12, p. 

138-51. 

The undesirable class now coming and the difficulty in American- 
izing them: how they lower the standard of living. 

Wells, H. G. The immigrant. Harper's Weekly, Aug. 25, 1906, 
V. 50, p. 1202-05 

The opinions of an Englishman on the unadvisability of acceptlnir 
so many. 

Whelpley, J. D. Control emigration rather than immigration. 
Independent, Feb. 1, 1906, v. 60, p. 261-64. 

Emigration; an international affair. Fortnightly Review, 

Feb. 1, 1905, v. 83, p. 317-26. Same material will be 
found in World's Work, Sept. 1904, v. 8, p. 5254-59, and 
North American Review, June 1905, v. 180, p. 856-67. 

Holds that effective control can be secured only by international 
efforts. 



2. Better distribution 



Discussions of this method of solution will be found among refer- 
ences given under the heading The present distribution cmd occupa- 
tions of immigrants^ page 13. 
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3. Exlucation and Americanization 

Books 

Commons, J. R. Americanization (in his Races and immigrants 
in America, 1907. p. 208-38). 

- J Periodicals 

, yfirudno, E. S. Russian Jew Americanized. World's Work, 
V March 1904, v. 7, p. 4555^67. 

/ Their life, ambitions, energry, and desire for education. 

vlluebner, G. G. Americanization of the immigrant. Annals 
of the American Academy, May 1906, v. 27, p. 653-75. 

The influence of the public schools, trades unions, church, and 
newspapers, upon the problem., 

Lcc, Joseph. Assimilation and nationality. Charities, Jan. 
25, 1908, V. 19, p. 1453-58. 

"Holds that if the native American does not remain in control in 
America he will become extinct." 

^Norton, Eliot. Diffusion of immigration. Annals of the 
American Academy, July 1904, v. 24, p. 159-65. 

Holds that it is crradually ceasing, that immigrrants are formincr 
colonies in cities, and keeping their own manners and customs 

*Simons, S. E. Social assimilation. American Journal of Socio- 
logy, Nov. 1901, V. 7. p. 386-404. 
The Idea of universal brotherhood. 

Spcctoesky, Issac. Newcomer and the night school. Charities 
and the Commons, Feb. 16, 1907, v. 17, p. 891-92. 
The efforts made by the immierant to become educated. 

Steiner, E. A. The German, Italian, and Slovak immigrant in 
America. Outlook, Jan. 3, Jan. 31, and March 7, 1903, 
V. 73, p. 29-37, 260-64, 555-57. 
What they have done, and are doingr, as good citizens. 

Hungarian immigrant. Outlook, Aug. 29, 1903, v. 74, p. 

1040L-44. 

Their dislike for the Slav, their religions nature, and their great 
need of an education. 
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4. Christianization 

Books 

Grose, H. B. Home mission opportunity (in his AUent or Amer- 
icans. 1906. p. 269-99). 

Woman's work (in his Incoming millions. 1906. p. 82-172). 

McLanahan, Samuel. Our people of foreign speech. Re veil, 
1904. 50c. 

"A handbook distin«ruishiiifir and describinflr those in the United 
States whose native tongrue Is other than English, with particular 
reference to religious work amoncr them" ExplanaJtorv title. 

Periodicals 

Brooks, J. G. Human side of immigration. Century, Feb. 1907, 
V. 73, p. 633-38. 
The reaction on the other countries. 

I>wight, H. O. Thv neighbor, the immigrant. Missionary Re- 
view. Dec. 1904, V. 17, p. 881-94. 
Their need of our help. 

Means, F. H. The recent aspects of immigration. Christian 
work for foreigners. Home Missionary, Oct. 1907, v. 81, 
p. 161-86. 

Discusses the efforts now beinur made to Christianize foreicrn peo- 
ples. 

Meyer, Louis. American Jew. Missionary Review, Dec. 1907, 
V. 20, p. 891-900. 
His need of beinsr taugrht the Christian faith. 

Reynolds, M. J. Is America making criminals? Missionary 
Review, March 1908, v. 21, p. 213-16. 

The need of greater work among adult immifirrants, teaching 
them the langruage, habits, etc. 

^Why despise the immigrant? Home Missionary, Dec. 1905, 

V. 79, p. 223-30. 
Plea for an appreciation of the value of the Immifirrant. 

Testa, S. L. Strangers from Rome in Greater New York. Mis- 
sionary Review, March 1908, v. 21, p. 216-18. 
The dilTerent missions amon^r them. 

Thompson, C. L. A million a year. Missionary Review, Deo. 
1907, V. 20, p. 931-34. 
The need of missionaries in the settlements. 
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